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Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 

The Christian, whether his skin-pigment 
be dark, medium or pale, confronts a 
‘missionary task to-day which is one of 
bewildering complexity. The understand- 
ing of this task is made the more difficult 
‘because words have so largely lost. their 
meaning under the incessant rain of 
propaganda. The constant drip of over- 
use and misuse wears away the fine sur- 
face of any expression. As a result it is 
increasingly difficult for us to get behind 
the cliché to the sober matter of fact 
which it affirms, forgetting that the 
matter of fact remains, however stereo- 
typed its description. A formula may, 
indeed, serve as an escape from clear 
thinking. We tend to overlook the fact 
that it may also be the clearest possible 
-way of providing the accurate basis for 
a measurement upon which an experi- 
ment can be made. 

Let us look at one missionary cliché 
and try to discover afresh the truth that 
it attempts to convey—Asia and Africa 
in revolt against the West. 


THE FACTS BEHIND THE CLICHE 


Hanoi and Saigon, Djakarta, Rangoon 
and Delhi, Karachi, Cairo and Khartoum, 
Lagos and Accra, not to mention Kam- 
pala and the Copper-belt and the Mau- 
Mau hideouts on the slopes of Mount 
Kenya, all have this in common with 
Peking, if nothing else, that they are no 
longer prepared to accept without pro- 
test, forceful if necessary, the ipse dixit 
of London or Paris, Amsterdam or Wash- 
ington. That is a commonplace of the 
political scene. In the field of economics 
this revolt spells profound suspicion of 
the good intentions of western economic 
aid. For, very widely diffused about the 
world, there is an awareness of the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history sufficient 
to make peoples who have torn down an 
alien flag very chary of accepting the 
remote control of alien bankers. Writ- 
ing twenty years ago Philip Léon, in his 
book The Ethics of Power, had a para- 
graph which affords a clue to much in 
the contemporary scene. After observ- 
ing how often in human experience 
“benevolence” is provocative of bitter- 
ness rather than gratitude, he wrote: 

“The ingrate is not in love with crooked- 
ness or evil; but the hand that feeds is as 
wounding to his pride as the hand that 
strikes: his imagination soon identifies the 
rene he with the other, and he retaliates accord- 
ingly.” 
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Deeper far than this political revolt 
and economic “resistance” is the asser- 
tion of itself by Asia, and the beginning 
of the same thing in Africa, over against 
the West. There is less and less disposi- 
tion to-day on the part of either Asians 
or Africans to admit that the West has 
anything to offer them other than techni- 
cal skill. They recognize that the West 
wields power. They question the moral 
basis of that power. Toynbee is indis- 
putably right when he describes what is 
happening by saying that the East is 
choosing to take the “husks” of the 
West but has refused so far to accept its 

“kernel”. That this has not yet hap- 
pened to ‘a comparable degree in Africa 
is a most urgent summons to Christian 
action. It is no excuse whatever for 
complacency. 


There remains to note a further com- 
plication which has its own peculiar rele- 
vance within the ‘Christian Mission. It 
is very easy, in the first flush of their 
successful assertion of political independ- 
ence, for the newly emancipated to 
imagine that the achievement of inde- 
pendence means the achievement of 
power. In fact more often than not it 
spells the achievement of weakness. For 
all the assertions of nationalist enthusiasm 
the hard fact of the world situation is 
that power still resides in the West. What 
is so explosive about this situation is that 
the West, lacking sovereignty, is disin- 
clined to shoulder those burdens of re- 
sponsibility which the East is not yet in 
a position to carry. That there are many 
in the West who are anxious to help the 
East, and hold that desire from the 
highest motives, is certain. What is 
equally certain is that the investing public 
of the West, whether viewed in individual 
or corporate terms, is not noticeably 
moved to apply the parable of the Good 
Samaritan to the taking of risks on “ the 


Jerusalem-Jericho road”. Investors on 
the whole prefer better policed thorough- 
fares. That unfortunately applies in the 
investment of lives as well as money. In 
the harsh world of political and economic 
realities that is more often than not, the 
price paid for self-government. The fact 
that with the emotional satisfaction of 
being free there goes the inconvenience 


of being weak is something which is only — 


gradually appreciated. When the aware- 
ness dawns a new depth and intensity is 
added to the bitterness which of course 
is vented upon the now “absent” West. 
Interdependence, all that is involved in 
genuine partnership, represents an idea 
whose time has not yet come—though we 
may be pardoned for adding that it is a 
long way overdue. These are just a few 
of the sober facts behind our cliché. 


THE CHURCH BEHIND THE CLICHE 


The Asian and African Christian is a 
man, or a woman, deeply involved in 
these political and economic realities. To 
imagine that these disconcerting facts, 
which we have been considering, have no 
bearing upon the attitudes of Christians 
in Asia and Africa to Christians from the 
West, whether missionaries or others, is 
to be living in a world of make-believe. 
To imagine that the methods of present- 
ing the Gospel to peoples in this revolu- 
tionary situation will be the same as 
those which passed unchallenged fifty 
years ago in a pre-revolutionary situation 
is to allow imagination to abdicate. To 
insist on preserving unchanged a foreign 
missionary organization more or less ade- 
quate to the nineteenth century without 
any recognition that organization should 


reflect the changing character of the © 


foreign missionary contribution is to in- 
vite paralysis. To persist in the uncritical 
promotion of ecclesiastical structures 
essentially western in origin and design, 
without at the same time ensuring the 
widest possible scope for the exercise of 
spontaneous initiative by groups within 
the Church, is only an unnecessarily ex- 
pensive way of collecting white elephants. 


We have to look afresh at the mission- 
ary task to-day and try, with God’s help, 
to bring out into the open all the un- 
criticized assumptions behind our mis- 
sionary thinking and giving and going— 
and, perhaps, praying. This is a tremen- 
dous undertaking. It calls for the effort 
of every one of us, an effort which will 
demand a lot of patience and persever- 
ance and infinite charity. 

There is space here only to consider 
one point of need with which to-day’s 
Christian pioneers are grappling. This is 
a “frontier” activity even though the 
“frontier” is one in the minds of men 
and cannot be traced on any map. 

This frontier is to be discerned in the 


contemporary revival of the great historic 


- religious systems of Islam, Hinduism and 


Buddhism. Let us frankly admit that the 
fact of this revival, as yet but little appre- 
ciated or understood by many who are 
active in support of the Christian Mis- 
sion, is as disconcerting as it has been 
unexpected. If we are to understand why 
we were so little prepared for what is 
happening we must look at one nineteenth 
century assumption which lies not far 
below the surface of the modern mission- 
ary movement. It is altogether too facile 
to criticize an earlier missionary genera- 
tion by condemning the naiveté of mis- 
sionaries who saw “the walls of Jericho” 
about to fall before anyone had even 
marched round it once, or the over- 
enthusiasm of propagandists who sought 
to “sell” the confidence of the mission- 
aries to the Christian public. Behind the 
naiveté of some missionaries and the 
genuine sincerity of their publicity agents 
was an uncriticized assumption which was 
shared by everyone in the West. This 
was the assumption that western culture 
and civilization were part and parcel of 
the Gospel itself. Whatever proper ex- 
ception must be made to that generaliza- 
tion in the case of exceptionally clear- 
sighted individuals it remains broadly 
true. The rapidity with which the 
“husks” of the West were accepted in 
both Asia and Africa buoyed up the ex- 
pectancy of the missionary and his sup- 
porters that the “kernel” was about to 
be accepted as well. 


We to-day see that, far from being 
attracted by the “kernel” of the West, 
it would be much truer to say that the 
East, and to a growing extent Africa, has 
been primarily concerned to get at the 
secret of western power in order to get 
rid of the West. 


In making, with Toynbee, this distinc- 
tion ‘between the “kernel” and the 
“husk”, I am in nowise concerned fo 
deny how much the culture and civiliza- 
tion of the West owe to the Christian 
religion. But it is one thing to say that 
the way of life of the West has in fact 
embodied in a real measure some of the 
profoundest truths of the Gospel. It is 
quite another to insist that such an em- 
bodiment is the only possible one. The 
tacit assumption, of which I have spoken 
above, was and with many still is, that 
Christianity is really only Christianity 
when it is in western dress. If you doubt 
that then investigate how much has been 
even attempted in the way of producing, 
anywhere in Asia or Africa, either a 
theology or a way of worship or an 


ecclesiastical organization which is not — 


through and through western in charac- 


‘ter. You will, in your investigation, come 


on some most exciting experiments, evi- 
dence of some real achievement in this 
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regard. But in between such “ oases’ 
you will travel many dusty miles ot 
a hint that the Christian religion can find 
appropriate expression in an idiom which 
is unmistakably Asian or African. Will 
any of the “ pioneers ” who read this and 
begin to protest allow me to salute them 
in grateful humility and at the same time 
remind them that they are—‘ pioneers ” ! 

Let me add that I think things are now 
going to move very fast in this direction 
—quite possibly far too fast. A “jerry- 
built” theology, form of worship, or 
ecclesiastical structure, will not survive 
the storm that is rising. 


THE TASK BEHIND THE CLICHE 


Meanwhile Asia and Africa, in pursuit 
of the secret of power, have drawn on 
their own deep instincts that life needs 
a religious basis. In Asia, at any rate, 
this has most often taken the form of 
state support for the religious system 
which for centuries has provided the 
cement of social cohesion. The newly 
independent Moslem States have in vary- 
_ing ways expressed this in their consti- 
‘tutions and in their legal systems, how- 
ever great their concessions to westerniza- 
tion in much of the outward forms of 
public life. In India the attempt to build 
a secular State has from the first been 
under attack from the conservatives who 
have never yielded to their conviction that 
India must be a Hindu State. There is 
much evidence that many of the rulers 
of India are moving in this direction to- 
day. In Ceylon and in Burma a Buddhist 
revival is one aspect of an increasing 
national self-consciousness. 


The alliance of the ancient religious 
systems of Asia and parts of Africa with 
the national aspirations of their peoples 
for political independence of the West is 
an immensely potent psychological force 
making for a revival of religion. It hardly 
needs to be added that at the same time 
this psychological fact is of acute em- 
barrassment to the Christian minorities 
in these lands. It is extremely difficult 
for these minorities not to be thrown on 
the defensive. And the foreign mission- 
ary, for his part, is no longer a represen- 
tative of the dominant West, perhaps of 
the ruling power. He is at best a tolerated 
visitor whose visa may be withdrawn at 
a moment’s notice, with or without any 
reason being advanced. 


But we shall never do justice to the 
responsibilities of the Christian Mission 
in this changing Asia and Africa if we 
dismiss this revival of religion as a matter 
of political expediency. That that may 
be an element in the calculations of 
statesmen and politicians is as certainly 
true as that such calculations are by no 
means confined to statesmen of Asia and 
Africa. What we have to recognize 


afresh is that Christians are being called 
to-day to pick up once again the threads 
of an unfinished task, one begun by some 


of the greatest missionaries of the last 


century, and to enter once more into a 
genuine “ conversation’’ with those who 
sincerely hold to these great religious 
systems and who find in them inspiration 
for their daily living. 


It is in this connexion that Christian 
leaders in Asia have urged the importance 
of establishing centres for a thorough- 
going study of Hinduism and Buddhism, 
comparable to what has been attempted 
in the past by the Henry Martyn School 
at Aligarh, long dedicated to just such 
an enterprise in relation to Islam. One 
of the I.M.C. secretaries, Dr. Glora 
Wysner, is at this very moment touring 
Asia and discussing with Christian lead- 
ers the practical implications of this 
whole approach. Here is something 
which calls for the prayer and the imag- 
inative support of all concerned in the 
Christian Mission. This is a real frontier 
situation. We have to discover what the 
best Hinduism of to-day means to the 
best Hindu. It will be in some respects 
appreciably different from what it would 
have meant fifty years ago. The same 


applies to the Moslem and to the Bud- 


dhist. When we know the person to 
whom we are talking we will be able to 
introduce him to the Person we know 
and most want him to meet. 


When I say we I am not referring even 
primarily to the western missionary, 
though of course he is included. I am 
referring primarily to the Christian who, 
if he is aware of his missionary responsi- 
bility as a Christian, is seeking to make 
a direct encounter, in the name of Christ, 
with the minds of his fellowmen whose 
thinking has not yet been brought into 
captivity to the mind of Christ. In rela- 
tion to Hinduism this will be the Christian 
Indian, in relation to Buddhism the 
Christian Sinhalese or Burmese, in rela- 
tion to Islam the Christian Pakistani, 
Persian, Arab or Indonesian, Egyptian, 
Sudanese or Nigerian. The foreign mis- 
sionary may help but the essential task, 
the inescapable responsibility belongs to 
the sons and daughters of the country. 


Do not let us dismiss this lightly as 
being an affair for scholars only. That 
is radically to misunderstand the nature 
of the task and the character of this fron- 
tier. Great non-Christian religious sys- 
tems covering every aspect of human life 
mould the existence and the daily think- 
ing of the illiterate peasant as surely as 
they do the most learned scholar. The 
Christian Church exists in these countries 
to proclaim Christ as Lord. That in- 
volves a claim that He shall be Lord of 
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man’s thinking. Dr. Hendrik Kraemer 
in a recent article in the International 
Review of Missions, after saying that— 

. a church (in this case the younger 
Churches) which neglects the challenge to 
seek, at the highest intellectual and spiritual 
level, genuine communication, in speech and 
writing, with the intellectual and spiritual 
spokesmen of this age-old, deeply rooted 
religious civilization of Japan and India, for 
instance, condemns itself in the long run to 
living, within the whole social body, in a 
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men and women, who spread the Christ- 


ian faith across the Roman world, by life 
and by death, do not let us underestimate 
what it meant to them that a Clement 
and an Origen, and an Augustine were 
proving that Christians could out-think 
the pagan world, as well as out-live, out- 
love, and out-die it. Learned and un- 
learned, they needed each other then. 
They need each other now. 


Your sincere friend, 


ghetto, a blind alley” 


went on to insist that the scholar’s task 
has a direct bearing on all theological 
training down to the simplest level. It is 
intimately related to lay-witness. As we 
thank God for the unknown Christians, 


ANN 


General Secretary 
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The International Review of Missions, Vol. XLIII, No. 171, July, 1954, contains 
an article by Dr. Hendrik Kraemer entitled Syncretism as a Religious and 
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